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the collapse of his cause. His patriotism did not carry him so far 
as to throw his life away either for his friends or for his country; 
but only to save himself from personal dishonor. 

On the other hand, this reading makes it clear that Shakespeare 
was as anxious as Plutarch to show that his Brutus was so highly 
esteemed by his own friends and by the adherents of his cause, and 
especially by the younger men, that they made every effort, and 
even sacrificed their own lives willingly, to save the life of Brutus. 
In Shakespeare's play only Cato and Lucilius appear to sacrifice 
themselves, but Plutarch says " there were slain in the field all the 
chiefest gentlemen and nobility that were in the army, who vali- 
antly ran into any danger to save Brutus' life" (Ibid., p. 148). 
Brutus was very evidently a favorite character with Shakespeare, 
as with Plutarch, and it is a pity that a printer's error has for 
these centuries obscured his attempt in this scene to illumine the 
last hours of his hero's life, by setting forth the personal esteem 
and affection enkindled in the friends who knew him best, and the 
patriotism and self-sacrifice he inspired in the younger generation. 

A. W. Crawford. 

University of Manitoba. 
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The Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega, together with la Dama boba. 
Edited, from an autograph in the Biblioteca Nacional at 
Madrid, with notes by Rudolph Schevill. [University of 
California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 6, pp. 1- 
340.] Berkeley : University of California Press, 1918. vi + 
340 pp. 

All Hispanists are greatly indebted to Professor Schevill for 
his excellent edition of the original text of La dama boba, with its 
masterly introduction. In fact, Professor Schevill's account of 
the dramatic art of Lope de Vega is the most stimulating that I 
have read for many a day and, by the way, his definitions of 
conceptismo and culto or culteranismo (pages 49-50) are among 
the best I know. 

With Professor Schevill's earnest plea that " a readable working 
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edition of the comedias " of Lope be made available, all must agree. 
He urges that the best plays be carefully chosen and published in 
"thirty or forty small volumes, each containing at the most three 
plays, carefully reprinted." What a boon to Hispanic studies this 
would be ! All French plays by the great dramatists of the seven- 
teenth century are available in scholarly editions, but for the most 
part this work is still to be done for the Spanish comedias of the 
Golden Age. There are few critical editions of the comedias, and 
in these editions numerous linguistic and literary problems still 
remain to be solved. This dearth of good texts may make the 
comedias a fascinating field for the investigator, but for the 
average student it makes them unduly difficult of comprehension. 

Professor Schevill stresses the fact that Lope's comedias do not 
give an accurate description of contemporary life in Spain, but 
are largely colored by literary inheritance and tradition. In this 
respect it is interesting to compare Lope's plays with the comedies 
of Moliere, and to note how both writers draw freely from tradi- 
tional sources. Thus, in the works of both, the young gallant is 
accompanied by his servant, and the heroine by her attendant; 
there is much parallelism where the servants imitate the actions 
and even the words of their masters; only rarely is a mother 
brought into a play ; and occasionally there is a wandering maiden 
disguised as a man. In these dramatic devices Moliere has probably 
not imitated Lope, but both are using traditional material. Both 
writers, furthermore, champion the democratic spirit of the middle 
classes, and Lope, too, does not hesitate to make fun of the marquis 
(cf. El booo del colegio, I, in). 

Professor Schevill gives in the body of his book a reprint of the 
autograph copy of La dama booa which now rests in the Biblioteca 
Nacional at Madrid. In the Introduction he gives the variants of 
the first printed edition, that of Madrid, 1617. The latter, accord- 
ing to Professor Schevill, seems to have been taken from " a fairly 
acceptable prompter's copy," which Lope, " in a letter to the Duke 
of Sessa, date [?] 1617," says that he signed. The variants are 
many, there being in all about 800. Some of them may be due to, 
printer's errors, but I assume that most of them were made delib- 
erately by actors or managers, or by Lope himself. 

It would be interesting to examine carefully all these variants 
and determine so far as is possible why they were made. After 
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comparing them rather cursorily with Lope's original text, it has 
seemed to me that in the majority of cases the variants are superior 
to the original copy. By " superior " I mean that the revised text 
would satisfy both the actors and the audience to a greater degree. 
It would " act " better on the stage. 

Some of the variants seem to be required, as (the variant is given 
in parenthesis) : " que Nise ha dicho a mi," v. 2533 (" que Nise 
me ha dicho a mi"), where the original line lacked one syllable; 
"teneysme," v. 3005 ("tienesme"), where Otavio is using tu; 
"oye," v. 3013 ("oyd"), where Miseno uses vos; etc. 

In some variants the meaning is clearer or more appropriate: 
" I Que te dize? " v. 2613 (" Que te parece ") ; 

y pues hablo claramente, 

hasta manana a estas oras 

te doy para que lo pienses, 

porque de no te cassar, 

para que en tu vida entres, 

(quiero que en tu vida entres) 

por las puertas de mi casa 

que tan enfadada tienes, 

haz euenta que eres poeta, vv. 2910-7 ; 

jEs coxa o manca Finea? 
,;Es ciega? w. 2903-4; 
( . . . es tuerta 1 ) . 

In other variants the expression is less awkward : 

Escucha — ya escucho atento, v. 2498; 
(Escucha — ya estoy atento) ; 

;, eomo no vcys que en el gielo 

cada mes ay nuevas lunas, vv. 2540-1 ; 

(. . . ay luna nueva), 

me deys a mi esposa a mi, v. 2778; 
(me deys mi muger a mi) ; 

Yd, por Dios, tras el los dos, v. 2803 ; 
(Yd los dos tras el por Dios). 

Of the last 246 lines of the original text fifty-six have been 
omitted from the printed copy, and forty-six other lines have been 
reduced to five, making a total elimination of ninety-seven lines. 
These omissions, for the most part, seem to me justifiable, for 
without them the play drags at the end where a quick and sudden 
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denouement was the fashion. Lope has said in the Arte nuevo de 
hacer comedias: 

Pero la soluci6n no la permita, 

hasta que llegue la postrera eseena; 

porque en sabiendo el vulgo el fin que tiene, 

vuelve el rostro a la puerta, y las espaldas 

al que esper6 tres horas cara a cara; 

que no hay mas que saber que en lo que para. 

The few variants given above were chosen almost at random 
from the last lines of the play. Nowhere do the variants alter to 
any considerable degree the basic material : they indicate usually a 
choice of words, and only rarely is the action modified at all. 

When there exists an autograph copy of a play, written probably 
in haste by a great dramatist of a past age, and beside it a printed 
edition of a copy which we may assume to have been worked over 
by the actors until it suited their taste or that of the public before 
whom they performed it, there arises a curious problem. Which 
text has the greater value? If we desire to study the author and 
his works, the original text is the only one we need to consider 
seriously. But if we wish to know what dramatic material was 
popular at that time, an actor's or prompter's version is of the 
greatest importance. 

In the case of the 1617 printed edition of La dama tola, the 
matter is complicated by the fact that Lope signed — or at least 
declares he signed — the copy that went to the printer. May he not 
himself have made or approved the variants after he had seen the 
play on the stage or perhaps after he had been present at several 
rehearsals ? 

These remarks do not in any way detract from the great service 
that Professor Sohevill has rendered by giving us an edition of 
Lope's manuscript copy of La dama hoba. We must have the 
original texts whenever it is possible to secure them, but I am 
convinced that further light can be thrown on the Spanish drama 
of the period by a careful comparison of original copies with those 
that were worked over by the actors or by the author and the actors 
jointly. Some linguistic data might also be obtained. 

In the older printed editions it is usually impossible to ascertain 
the forms of words that the author actually used, since the printers 
were given to spelling words as they thought best. It may, there- 
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fore, be of interest to note how, in the autograph copy of La dama 
oooa, Lope uses certain doublets (asi and ansi, ahora and agora, 
etc.), and also -11- for -rl- when the infinitive is followed by a 
personal pronoun beginning with I (quitalla for quitarla, etc.). 

An examination of Professor Schevill's edition shows that agora 
is used twenty-six times; a(h)ora, three times. A(h)ora counts 
as two syllables; it is not found at the end of a line. 

Asi is used sixteen times; and, eight times. Lope prefers ansi 
at the end of a line (five times) or hemistich (twice). Only once 
(v. 2421) does ansi occur in an unstressed position. On the other 
hand, asi occurs only once at the end of a line : " j Linda bestia ! — 
Assi, assi!" (v. 333). Here the variant gives: " Assi, si, si." 

Mismo is used seven times; mesmo, not at all. 

Twice Lope uses -Id- for -dl- in imperatives: " dalde " (v. 1618), 
" cassalda " (v. 2135) . The first of these is omitted in the variant. 
I find in this play no use of -dl-. 

Of verbal forms that retain the archaic d, there are six: 
"clixerades" (vv. 119, 223), "truxerades" (v. 517), "pudierades" 
(v. 2100), "erades" (v. 2535), " mostrassedes " (v. 2555). It is 
worthy of note that all but one end in -rades. Moreover, all but 
one are past subjunctives, and I find only one past subjunctive, 
second person plural, that does not have the d, namely " pudierays " 
(v. 939). Forms of the second person plural without d abound in 
other tenses, such as " veys," " hareys," etc. 

In infinitives, -rl- occurs thirty-seven times; -11-, fifteen times. 
The -11- is used chiefly as a rime-word at the end of the line (ten 
times). But it usually rimes with another infinitive that has -11- , 
and only twice does it rime with a noun or pronoun : " escusallo 
(v. 169) . . . caballo," "hazellos (v. 1402) . . . ellos." Once 
-11- occurs at the end of a hemistich (v. 262), once it seems to be 
used by attraction to a following rime-word ("a no abrille ni 
tocalle," v. 274), three times it occurs within a line where there 
seems to be no reason for its use ("trahellos," vv. 1390, 1392; 
"quitalla," v. 2025), unless it be used in "trahellos" to avoid the 
recurrence of r (but "traerla," v. 2442). It is a curious fact 
that, of the fifteen infinitives with -11-, only one (v. 2025) occurs 
in the second half of the play, and this one is not a rime-word. 

The forms with -rl- occur thirty-seven times, but only six times 
at tbe end of a line. Four of these latter are in assonance, not in 
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complete rime; the other two do not rime at all. Evidently, at 

the time Lope wrote La dama boba, he preferred, the forms in -11- 

for verbs that bear the rhythmic stress, but he used them sparingly 

elsewhere. 

The Notes to La dama boba are unusually full and instructive. 

The following changes or additions are suggested : 

vv. 57, 59. Not infrequently with Lope cristalina and cristal 
are used as complimentary terms when referring 
to a young lady. See my comment on v. 2083 of 
Amar sin saber a quien, in Modem Language 
Notes, xxxvi, 284-293. 

vv. 66-67 seem to mean : ' with nothing to eat save two bits of 
sugar.' Cf . " estoy en el aire " = " estoy sin 
comer." 
v. 343. The line seems too long by one syllable. The vari- 

ant is : " Di aqui : be, n, ben," which reads : Di 
a|qui: | be, | e, | e|ne, | ben (cf. v. 339). 
v. 522. The syllabic division of the line is as follows: o|yd, j 

se|fio|ra, a E|du|ar|do. 
v. 769. It might have been well to call attention to a similar 

doctrine in the writings of Dante and other poets 
of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. Thus, in the tenth sonnet 
of the Vita Nuova, Dante says : 

Amore e '1 cor gentil sono una cosa, 

Siceom' il Saggio in suo dittato pone; 

E cost esser l'un senza l'altro osa, 

Com' alma razional senza ragione. 
Fagli natura, quando e amorosa, 

Amor per sire, e '1 cor per sua magione, 

Dentro alia qual dormendo si riposa 

Talvolta poca, e tal lunga stagione. 
Beltate appare in saggia donna pui, 

Che piace agli occhi si, che dentro al core 

Nasce un desio della cosa piaeente. . . . 

Note also the well-known lines in the Divina Corn- 
media: 

Amor, che al cor gentil ratto s'apprende, 
Prese costui della bella persona 
Che mi fu tolta, e il modo aneor m'offende. 

(Inferno, V, 100-102.) 
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v. 950. Spanish jo, like English ' whoa/ is the command to 

stop. Cf . Cobarruvias : " este termino usan los 
que quieren que la bestia se pare." The call of 
muleteers to their beasts to urge them on was, and 
is, arre. But this is doubtless a mere lapsus 
calami of the editor. 

v. 1099 f. Note amor as the first word of several successive 
stanzas. This reminds one of v. 100 f . of the fifth 
canto of Dante's Inferno. 

v. 1155 f. These are decimas. Note that each of three speakers 

has two decimas. 
vv. 1483-4. A reference to the proverb : " No esta bien el fuego 
cabe las estopas. Este proverbio nos advierte 
escusemos la mucha familiaridad con las mujeres 
peligrosas" (Cobarruvias, s. v. estopa). Correas, 
in his V 'ocdbulario de refranes, gives a more 
modem version: " No esta bien la estopa junto al 
fuego." 

v. 1600. The retention of y and the omission of lien would 
make a good eleven-syllable line, with the inner 
rhythmic accent on the sixth syllable. This and 
following lines were omitted from the printed 
edition. 

v. 1741-3. Is this a poor pun? 

v. 1813. "Luz va tiniendo ya pienso; que bien pienso, . . ." 
The substitution of que bien se for que bien pienso 
would not make the verse endecasilabo. The 
omission of ya would make the line metrically 
correct, but the variant is better : " Luz va to- 
mando ya, por cierto creo." 

v. 2033 f. These are decimas. As this is a soliloquy, the decima 
may be added to the list of metrical arrangements 
mentioned at the bottom of page 98. 
The last lines of the first decima attribute to love 
some of the virtues that the Archpriest of Hita 
attributes to gold: 

Mueho faz' el dinero, mucho es de amar: 
Al torpe faze bueno 6 ome de prestar, 
Ffaze correr al coxo 6 al mudo fablar, 
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El que no tiene manos dyneros quier' tomar. 

Sea un ome nescio 6 rudo labrador, 
Los dyneros le fazen fidalgo e sabydor, 
Quant o mas algo tiene, tanto es de mfis valor; 
El que non ha dineros, non es de sy senor. 
(Arcipreste de Hita, Libro de buen amor, ed. Cejador, I, 182.) 

v. 2053 f. Note that this decima does not have a pause at the 
end of the fourth line, as is usual in the espinela. 
There is sometimes, as here, a pause after the 
sixth line, instead of the fourth, but there cannot 
be a marked pause after the fifth line, 
v. 2120. Lope also mentions Cervantes in Amar sin saber a 
quien, v. 123. 
w. 2225-8. These lines, and w. 2233-6, seem to be seguidillas. 
v. 2238. May not vanda — or banda — refer to a sash either 
denoting rank or worn merely to sustain a sword 
or dagger (cf. v. 2263) ? In Rojas, Del rey abajo 
ninguno, I, after v. 401, the banda is that of the 
Orden de Caballeria de la Banda. 
v. 2242. I am told that the French poilus call Paris Panama, 
as being a place of great wealth. 
This ten-syllable line has a marked ternary movement, 
note : cordera should be cordero. 
Both meter and grammar require me before ha, as in 

the variant. 
Fenia should be Finea. 

vieran: a good example of verbal forms in -ara or 
-vera used as a pluperfect subjunctive. This is not 
unusual in Lope's works, 
v. 3126 f . Note that Finea, who is indignant, uses the third 
person when addressing her father. In v. 3137 
she uses the pronoun el. 1 

E. C. Hills. 

Indiana University. 
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1 In a recent letter Professor Schevill suggests the following emendations : 
v. 87. " Liseo " should be in italics. 

v. 259. Put a comma before and after " Miseno," and omit the note. 
v. 580. " Duardo. Platon." These words are a part of v. 579, and should 

precede " a lo que," etc. This is a printer's error, 
v. 858. should have a comma at the end. 



